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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

JANUARY, 1916 

ENGLAND TODAY-I. 

BY THE EDITOR 



London, December, 1915. 
It was the first large dinner party that had been given in 
the famous old castle, if not, indeed, the first given in any 
great country house in England, since the real magnitude of 
the war was realized. The perfectly proportioned room was 
as impressive as ever and the noble earls, looking out from 
their gorgeous frames, were no less proud and splendid than 
they had been for hundreds of years, but the doors had not 
swung upon their hinges in months and the atmosphere was 
damp and chill ; and the ladies, all in black, shivered. In addi- 
tion to them, and the host and hostess, there were present 
three peers of the realm, two leaders of the Commons, a 
Colonel and a Captain in khaki, a mighty huntsman of old, 
the young scion of his house, returned for the evening from 
his school of aviation, a highly distinguished editor of 
marked Tory proclivities and the inevitable Americans. The 
dinner was slow in serving, since only a decrepit gardener, 
brought in for the occasion, and a consumptive lad, unfit for 
military service, remained from the accustomed horde of 
manservants. Two of the younger ladies, facing each other, 
were noticeable — one, obviously American born, for her 
beauty; the other, no less surely English from undiluted 
stock, for her loveliness. They differed from the others only 
in that the eyes of the former flamed with indignation when- 
ever the Government of her native land was mentioned and 
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that the countenance of the other bore an expression of glori- 
fied sadness. The young American lady was tense in her 
efforts at self-restraint; the young English lady had heard 
but the day before of the wounding of her husband and the 
killing of her eldest brother — the third of five to go. Both 
held their heads high. 

The conversation was continuous but modulated to an 
unusual degree. Spasmodic efforts to depart from the all- 
absorbing topic, proving unavailing, were sighfully aban- 
doned and the talk became a congeries of bits of private in- 
formation from the West Front, the Balkans, Egypt, India, 
the War Office, Northcliffe, Lloyd George, Mrs. Asquith, et al. 
There was no laughter. When the ladies had gone and the 
chairs had been drawn closer together the distinguished edit- 
or spoke inquiringly and very seriously, though most court- 
eously, of America. The official attitude of her Government 
he believed they understood. 

" I don't understand it," interjected the noted huntsman. 
" That is, unless what I read in a Manchester paper today is 
correct." 

" And what was that, pray?" 

" It said that, in dealing with President Wilson, it is 
safer to be inhuman than illegal." 

' ' No London journal would have printed that," remarked 
the editor, quietly. 

" No," growled the other, " you are all under orders to 
wound no tender sensibilities. Even Northcliffe, who God 
knows is outspoken enough respecting the British, has given 
explicit directions that not a word in criticism of the Amer- 
ican Government shall appear in any of his papers. Is it 
a fact, as I have heard, that you all received a hurry call to 
make no comment on ' Too proud to fight ' ? " 
The host made a gesture of impatience. 
" I am sorry," the speaker added quickly, and said no 
more. 

" What I had in mind," evenly continued the editor, 
ignoring the interruption and turning to the American, ' ' re- 
lated to your observation before dinner to the effect that no 
outcome of this war could be more calamitous to civilization 
than a possible estrangement through misunderstanding of 
the two great English-speaking peoples. I earnestly coincide 
with that view. Your administrations, like our cabinets, 
come and go, but the race must be unified at least in spirit if 
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liberty is to be saved to the world. I am glad to accept your 
judgment that, except among those of German birth or de- 
scent, American sentiment is now substantially unanimous in 
favor of the Allies, but it seemed to take the American people 
a dishearteningly long time to appreciate what this war 
means." 

" Longer, do you think, than the English?" 

" Perhaps not; and I grant, as you might justly intimate, 
with fuller excuse. But we have come to regard your people 
as quicker than ours, quicker particularly in resentment, if 
not at wrongdoing, at violations of the spirit of humanity. 
Gratifying, then, as was the prompt and general denuncia- 
tion by your Press of the wanton assault upon Belgium, we 
have never been able to understand why your all-powerful 
Public Opinion induced no official protest." 

" Especially against breaking the Hague Conventions," 
someone interposed. 

' ' No, I did not say that. We discussed that point thor- 
oughly this afternoon and I agree with our friend that 
Germany did not technically violate a Hague Convention 
when she entered Belgium. I surmise, however," turning 
to the American and smiling somewhat whimsically, " that 
among those whom you have seen since you have been here 
you have found few of that opinion." 

" Within the Government, more than one; outside the 
Government, none. The like, I may add, is substantially 
true of America. The answer to your question, I suspect, 
is* that our Public Opinion, as you call it, was bewildered at 
the moment and only too willing to leave the responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the Executive. Whether he acted 
rightly from the standpoint of humanity is a matter of 
opinion, but there can be no question that he acted con- 
scientiously for what he believed to be the best; and it is 
only fair to say that like outrages have been perpetrated 
the world over and many times, notably in Armenia, without 
evoking protest from either Great Britain or the United 
States. A protest then, however praiseworthy and however 
helpful it might have proved, clearly would have been con- 
trary, not conformable, to the precedents of both nations." 

" But the Lusitania? " 

" The utmost that an American can* say, from his sense of 
humiliation and shame, of that infamy, is that judgment has 
been rendered and still awaits enforcement. I cannot speak 
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of it. May I be permitted to change the subject with a. ques* 
tion? 

"Assuredly, yes; our mutual interests have suffered too 
mueh already from lack of candor." 

" And of communication! " 

" Yes." 

" Chiefly in consequence of an unwise censorship?" 

"Partly, no doubt." 

" My question then is this : Assuming that America is 
now fully aroused and no less fully in sympathy with Eng- 
land in the great struggle for freedom whose burden from 
now on she must bear in the largest measure; ignoring the 
past entirely and looking the present squarely in the face, 
what would you have us to do in addition to what we are 
doing? " 

" Why not join forces? " 

" Upon what defendable pretext consistent with obser- 
vance of international law? " 

" I cannot say offhand." 

" There is none," interpolated the Commons leader con- 
vincingly. 

" And are you sure that you would consider it advantage- 
ous to have the United States enter the war at this time in 
any case? " 

" I frankly could not answer that question without very 
grave consideration of many phases of the situation. But 
we are wandering far from the original point which you 
raised. Now let; me ask: Do you find among the English of 
whatever class the slightest feeling against the American 
people because of the attitude of their Government towards 
us in the war? 

" None whatever." 

" And is not that a gratifying fact? " 

"It is more than a gratifying fact; it is an augury of 
glorious advancement of true democracy; but in this terrific 
personal stress when perspectives necessarily go by the 
board it puzzles me." 

" Perhaps," suggested the gentle-featured old nobleman 
on the left who had listened intently and, so it seemed^ some 1 - 
what amusedly, " I can explain. The truth is that, after no 
little travail, we have managed to differentiate between your 
Government and your people. We try to regard your of- 
ficial acts with tolerance, even though, as in your last Note, 
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your language seemed needlessly and, when compared with 
that addressed to those whom we have come to regard as 
common enemies — the enemies of all liberty-loving peoples 
— unduly harsh and menacing, but we have dismissed 
from our minds any suspicion of infidelity to their ideals on 
the part of the American people. But in such circumstances 
there must always come a test. Under our more elastic 
system it takes place instantly; under your written Consti- 
tution, at stated intervals. If this war should continue, as 
I fear it must, for another year or more, America will be put 
to the proof in November next. Your country then will have 
to pronounce the verdict, regardless of all minor considera- 
tions, upon this one vital issue: Are we Anglo-Saxons, we 
professed disciples and upholders of Democracy against 
Autocracy, brothers, or are we not? " 

" And how can that be done? " 

The old gentleman hesitated, the muscles of his face 
twitching. Then he said with impressive solemnity : 

" As you are aware, I am a friend of America. I know 
her people as few Englishmen know them. But I have to 
say, with the perfect frankness which I feel is warranted 
and with all the power of earnestness and sincerity at my 
command, that the only way in which America can regain 
her own honor and the respect of her kin throughout the 
world is by repudiating the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson." 

" But, sir," rejoined the American, " conditions may 
change. Is it not conceivable that before next November you 
may have occasion to change your mind ; even that the course 
of events or a course of conduct may make it incumbent 
upon you to do so? " 

" I am still hopeful," was the sober response, " but far 
from sanguine." 

There was a momentary pause. The host pushed back 
in his chair. 

" I think, gentlemen," he said, " that we now should join 
the ladies." 

There was no dinner party in the hardly less famous 
house on the East Coast, for the most excellent reason that 
there remained only one servitor to cook and two to serve. 
But those domiciled over the week-end comprised two Ameri- 
can-born ladies of title, the sister of a former viceroy, an 
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American girl in a nurse's uniform worn to a shadow of 
her former self, a cheery wounded lad from the trenches, 
the visiting Americans, — and the Vicar and his wife dropped 
in. It was a sober, though hardly doleful, little gathering, 
but the atmosphere was surcharged with that peculiar tens- 
ity, already remarked, which seems to have possessed all 
England. Again the question was raised as to America's 
understanding of the cataclysmic nature of the war and 
again the answer was made that time had been required for 
comprehension. By way of illustration and in hope possibly 
of mitigating the depressing tautness, the familiar apoc- 
ryphal story was told of the old backwoodsman who, when 
first informed of the raging conflict upon a rare visit to the 
New England village store, turned his eyes to the window 
and remarked judicially, " Well, they've got a good day for 
it." A slight hush followed the simple climax and then first 
one, then another, then all together began to laugh fitfully, 
then convulsively. The Vicar's wife was the first to regain 
partial self-control, but for only a few seconds, when again 
she was drawn into the vortex of seeming hilarity. It be- 
came a riot of the emotions. They could not stop. The tears 
rolled down their cheeks unchecked and unheeded. In utter 
amazement the relator implored his hostess to tell him what 
he had done. 

' ' Done ? ' ' she ejaculated between her half sobs. ' ' Done ? 
Why, you have done the best thing in the world. You have 
broken the spell. You have made us laugh. And we haven't 
laughed in months — not one of us. Oh dear, oh dear! " and 
she, too, was off again. 

It was more than a shock, this hysteria ; it was a revela- 
tion ; and it was pitiable. But when the gale had subsided 
each countenance took on once more the unwonted aspect 
of sober calm and fixed resolution which one perceives now 
everywhere among all classes in England. Upon the faces 
of the women, more markedly even than upon the faces of 
the men — from the Duchess to the tradeswoman, from the 
daughter of a peer who works in the munitions factory to the 
manicurist, from the middle-aged woman who drives an om- 
nibus to the girl who takes the tickets at the railway station, 
from the serving maid who has invaded the sacrosanct clubs 
to the milliner's patterer on the street — upon each and every 
countenance is stamped the impress of willing sacrifice and 
staunchest courage. 
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The clicking of needles presaged a peaceful evening in 
the cozy little library which was made to serve as a draw- 
ing-room for economy's sake, but the illusion was quickly 
dispelled. An American-born Countess stood before the fire- 
place, holding a newspaper in her hand. 

" I suppose you have read this," she said with low dis- 
tinctness, " but I have just returned from my hospital and 
have now seen it for the first time. It is the President's 
Message. Listen to this ! — and she read : 

There are some men among us, and many residents abroad, who, 
though born and bred in the United States and calling themselves 
Americans, have so far forgotten themselves and their honor as 
citizens as to put their passionate sympathy with one or the other side 
in the great European conflict above their regard for the peace and 
dignity of the United States. They also preach and practice dis- 
loyalty. No laws, I suppose, can reach corruptions of the mind and 
heart, but I should not speak of others without also speaking of these, 
and expressing the even deeper humiliation and scorn which every 
self-possessed and thoughtfully patriotic American must feel when 
he thinks of these things and the discredit they are daily bringing 
upon us. 

" What, I wonder — perhaps you can tell me — " she con- 
tinued, " are the things that we despised ' residents abroad ' 
are doing that, in the eyes of Mr. Wilson, bring such dis- 
credit upon our native land? It is undoubtedly true that 
every American man and every American woman in England 
and in France feels a ' passionate sympathy ' for the cause 
which they believe to be not only righteous but as much in 
America's interest as in that of England or of France. The 
President might have gone a step further and truthfully 
accused us of trying in every way we can to help those who 
are fighting our battle. We who have incomes will soon be 
paying one-half in taxes willingly, even gladly, and we do 
not stop there. We ourselves give and insistently urge and 
beg others to give to innumerable funds to relieve the poor 
Serbians and Belgians and Poles of their terrible suffering. 
We were and still are proud of our countrymen and country- 
women at home for the splendid help they brought to Bel- 
gium and France, but do they realize what England, too, is 
doing? Do you know that our Eed Cross fund alone already 
has passed forty million dollars and is steadily growing? 
And it is not merely money that we residents abroad are 
contributing. My two boys are in the trenches. She who sits 
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there has one killed, another wounded and a third only wait- 
ing to reach the fighting age. So it is with all of us, all. No, 
there is no doubt of our ' passionate sympathy.' " 

" But do you think," quietly asked the lady referred to, 
" that the President meant us at all! Legally we are British 
subjects." 

" Thank God for that," was the vehement rejoinder. 
" But you as well as I have always been proud — oh, how I 
hate that word ! — to consider and - even ' call ' ourselves 
Americans. I am no longer. It is an awful thing to be 
ashamed of one's country and I don't know that I am. But 
I am of the American Government. I hate it, hate it, as the 
Germans hate England. And what about that girl there 
who is working her young life out from six in the morning 
till nine at night? She is not British even under the law. 
She is one of thousands of Americans, men and women, 
here and in France who ' practise disloyalty,' whose ' cor- 
ruptions of mind and heart ' no laws, to the great regret of 
Mr. Wilson, can reach, whose splendid sacrifices to the cause 
of our race and civilization and humanity overwhelm him 
with a sense of ' humiliation and scorn ' impossible to ex- 
press. ' Peace and dignity of the United States! ' Think 
of the Lusitania and think of that ! ' Peace without dignity,' 
is more like it. What a glorious motto it is ! Are all Ameri- 
cans like the President? Can't they or won't they realize 
what this war is? It is too awful, too awful ! " 

The taut nerves, breaking under the strain, relaxed in a 
flood of tears. 

There seemed to be little to say. 

What, then, is this war? A year ago, when on Christmas 
day Tommies and Teutons called a truce and played boister- 
ously at foot-ball, it did not seem so bad. But now ! A card 
was brought up late one afternoon. It bore the name of an 
acquaintance of thirty, — a Princeton man, whose military 
experience* though slight, was sufficient to obtain a Second 
Lieutenant's commission in a battery early in the war. 

We had heard from a British officer how in the first 
engagement both of his superiors were killed and he had 
come into and since retained command of a decimated but 
active little force ; how twice at least he had disobeyed orders 
forbidding reprisals and had been reprimanded; how some 
two months before he had been caught between the close 
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lines — " gassed, you know "—and rescued by his men and 
how finally he had been brought to an English hospital on 
six months' leave for repairs to a broken jaw and other 
bones and, at the expiration of six weeks, was haunting the 
War Office for a chance to return to his old battery. He 
was in khaki, of course, and as lean as a racehorse, but 
seemingly fit except for occasional spells of coughing, for 
which he apologized as mere "hang-overs" of the 
" gassing," — from the effects of which, incidentally, we 
were informed by an eminent specialist, one never fully 
recovers. A more zestful and restless young man could not 
be imagined. To a whimsical suggestion that he might be 
eager to return for the Christmas football game he shook his 
head, saying soberly: " The football days are past; it's war 
now all right and has been for some time ; no quarter is asked 
and none given; we've stopped taking prisoners." 

What were the relative merits of the soldiers? 

"The German," he replied, "is a machine and needs a 
machine to fight with. Put him behind a rapid-firing gun and 
he is the most efficient in the world. And that is where they 
had us at the beginning with their sixty thousand machine 
guns to only six thousand all told for the Allied troops. But 
he has no taste for cold steel. When it comes to close quarters 
on equal terms Tommy Atkins is a marvel. And the Scotch ! 
My God, man, it is inconceivable. Over and over again I 
have seen squads of them swing out in front of those dam- 
nable machine guns to certain death as blithely as if they 
were on parade in Hyde Park. It's one thing to participate 
in a big charge ; you feel that you have a chance at any rate ; 
and then the enthusiasm of numbers bears you on. But to 
be one of a dozen of whom you know in advance not one can 
escape except by a miracle, — that's different. And that's 
the Scot without a quiver. I don't say the English are not 
as good. All I mean is that disdain of death must have had 
its origin in the Highlands." 

What about those reprimands ? The young soldier smiled 
grimly and then there came into his eyes a look one does not 
like to see. 

" Well, the first time it was like this. We were supposed 
to be engaged in nice, civilized warfare and, even after the 
Huns had done the most awful things, we were under the 
strictest orders to stick to Hoyle. Lord Bryce made a fine 
speech in Parliament against reprisals and the Government 
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adopted his policy and the officers passed stern words down 
the line and if any chap broke over the line he was in bad. 
You can imagine how strict they were when I tell you that 
for four successive days the Germans banged away at our 
ambulances with particular relish and we stood there and 
let them gather up their wounded and never pulled a trigger. 
But the time came when my pal, as fine a young Englishman 
as God ever made, got his along with a dozen or more others, 
but was still able to wave that he was only wounded. Two 
of my boys were just lifting him into the ambulance when 
all three men were shot to pieces. Then I bided my time 
which was not long in coming. A score or so of Germans 
lay writhing in a heap after a futile assault and I got the 
range for my eighteen-pounder and waited. Sure enough in 
twenty minutes or so out came an ambulance with I guess a 
dozen soldiers as nonchalantly as you please and feeling safe 
as a clock, as they had every reason to feel. They got their 
wounded aboard and were just starting back when I blew 
the whole damned lot to hell and gone. Of course, I got it 
in the neck at headquarters the next morning, but they let 
our ambulances alone after that." 
And the second time? 

" That was different. You know, sir, I love my Tommies ; 
by God, I love 'em and that's all there is of it; and it about 
breaks my heart to have to leave 'em to take in a new battery. 
Well, anyhow, it was a beastly little scrimmage at best, but 
what do you suppose those scoundrels did? Why, God damn 
'em, they — but, say, did you ever see a body mangled by re- 
versed bullets? No? Well, don't; that's all I have to say. 
Seven of my boys went in a heap and we were in a bad way 
when some fresh lads came up and gave 'em the steel. When 
it was over we had twenty-four white feathers on our hands 
quite ready to slip over to nice, comfortable quarters around 
here and receive bouquets and chewing-gum from Lord 
Haldane's friends. And, mind you, they were my prisoners. 
We found the reversed bullets in their guns all right, remem- 
ber that. Well, I took one glance at that sickening mass at 
my feet and looked into the eyes of my boys and they looked 
into mine. I didn't want to get them into trouble and my 
chances were better than theirs anyway. All I had them do 
was to stand those twenty-four up in a row and then, one 
after another and without any particular hurry, I dropped 
every man in his tracks dead as a door-nail. Oh, it's war all 
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right .... I must say," lie added reflectively, " they took 
it very well." 

How was he hurt? 

" Just plain stupid, that's all. I was where I ought not 
to have been and got the gas. When I came to or partly to 
I found myself alongside a husky Hun, who was in a bad 
way, too. But he could still use his rifle and he whacked me 
over the head a few times rather feebly and then gathered 
up what strength he had and put my jaw out of business. 
That was good luck for me for I guess it was the pain that 
brought me around. Anyhow I got his gun away from him 
after some maneuvering and wriggled up on my knees and 
pinned him to the ground through the throat. That was the 
last I knew till I heard in a confused sort of way somebody 
say ' American ' and I opened my eyes and found myself on 
a cot with two of my Tommies standing there and one of 
them saying to the nurse * Tike good care of 'im, miss, f e 
ain't too proud to fight.' So long as God lets me live I 
shall never hear words as sweet as those. But, say, there is 
one thing you may as well know and I swear to you I speak 
for every fellow from America in the bunch. There are just 
two men in the world I should have liked to have in line with 
those twenty-four. One is the Kaiser and — well, never mind 
who the other is." 

So we learned what this war is. 

She who arrived from Paris that afternoon was an Amer- 
ican woman, resourceful in money, energy and tact, who has 
won the everlasting gratitude of the soldiers and the 
official recognition of the Republic of France. The elderly 
persons and small boys, who were performing the duties of 
the bewigged young men of former days in the corridor of 
the hotel, stood at attention before her gray face and well- 
worn uniform. Later she said : 

" It was not until I crossed on my third trip back to 
France from England, since the beginning of war, that I de- 
tected any hostile feeling toward Americans. A brusque 
official, looking at my much vised American passport, stiff- 
ened instantly and said: ' Pourquoi tous ces voyages, 
Madame?' I threw back my cape and showed my French 
Red Cross Medal! C'est bien,' he said, ' mais je veux voir 
vos papier s. ' He examined them all — permis de sejour, per- 
mis de circuler, French passport, livret de Croix Rouge, de 
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Bureau de Sante, etc., even then remaining ungracious and 
suspicious — first instance, in all my travelings, of official 
discourtesy in France. On the train en route to Paris I had 
a second shock. A French officer who had been reading a 
newspaper handed it to me, and we talked over its items. 
There was comment on American neutrality, and he said 
reflectively: " L'histoire, Madame, va perpetuer a jamais, 
deux mots de nos jours. Saves vous lesquels? Ge ne sont 
guere ' de bons mots,' ce sont des mots infdmes. Le premier 
est celui' du ' bout de papier ' chevalier allemand, le second 
est le dit — on du President Americain qui se croit ' trop fier 
pour se battre.' Mais le sont des mots monstrueux! " 

" I did not dispute his dictum (he had not recognized 
my nationality), only I realized that some resolve had crys- 
tallized in my mind. Sometime later, I met a little Ameri- 
can woman who like myself had been busy with varied kinds 
of war relief work which we discussed at length i Suddenly 
we made a curious mutual discovery. We had used the 
same expedient! We were both passing ourselves off as 
Canadians! " 

She paused for an instant and concluded : 

' ' Always on the heels of that ' too proud to fight ' creed 
comes the recollection of a great French lady's pride in her 
unhappy country's fight. As she put it, ' pour nous autres 
la vie sert toujours comme une gamme mineure sur des 
notes basses.' She had lost two sons and a brother, and her 
husband though saved had been dangerously wounded. Also 
their properties near Lille been wiped out, their fortunes 
were lost forever! 'Mais,' she continued, ' il faut lutter 
toujours, quand meme, faire encore de sacrifices, pas pour 
nous, mais pour I'avenir, I'avenir de nos arriere petits en- 
fants, ce qui veut dire la liberte de la France! ' " 

The foremost Cabinet Minister stood before the fireplace 
in his inner office late in the afternoon sipping his tea and 
chatting with a staff officer who had just returned from 
Rome. They were awaiting the arrival from the War 
Office of panoramic photographs, illustrating the ad- 
vances of the Italian army. Meanwhile the conversa- 
tion continued after a desultory fashion respecting the 
broader aspects of the military situation until the Min- 
ister manifested a slight impatience, to the obvious dis- 
comfort of the General. 
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" Is lateness on the part of the War Offiee so much of a 
novelty?" the American caller inquired. 

The Minister smiled, grimaced and scowled all in one ex- 
pression and was about to make reply when the dispatch-box 
arrived. Due scrutiny of the photographs ensued and the 
officer went out into the rain. 

" WelL" asked the Minister, leaning back and stretching 
his legs towards the fire, " what do you make of it all!" 

The visitor remarked that he had come to ask, not to 
answer, questions. 

" I suppose," mused the Minister, " you find some dis- 
satisfaction here with the general attitude of your Govern- 
ment?" 

" Yes," was the reply, " but the complainings seem 
rather vague and hardly convincing." 

' ' I know. Mutual understanding is not readily attained 
when one people is in the stress of mighty conflict and under- 
going innumerable personal tragedies while the other is far 
removed, at peace and prosperous." 

" That is it — the difficulty of comprehension by the one 
of the real meaning of such a war and by the other of the 
effect of geographical aloofness inducing a sense of secu- 
rity." 

" Yes, we, that is, the Government, appreciate the difficul- 
ties of your President's position and make no complaint. 
Of course^ the matter of the Lmsitania — " 

" I know; always and everywhere here it is the Emtio- 
nia. But is it not a fact that in a practical sense, however 
deep may be the humiliation of Americans, England has de- 
rived enormous advantage from that infamous perform^ 
anee?" 

" You mean through the horror created throughout the 
world?" 

"In a general way, yes. But more specifically your 
Government surely recognizes that our non-action respecting 
the murder of scores of American citizens has made your 
own course on disputed questions vastly easier. In other 
words, so long as that frightful crime remains unavenged 
you certainly have no cause for apprehension of any serious 
difficulty with the United States. You must and, of course, do 
know that the American people would never sanction ex- 
treme measures regarding property or trading while assassi- 
nation continues unatoned for. Consequently you are free- 
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to treat, as it seems to us you do treat, our fervid protests 
against holding up our ships and the like with full impunity." 

" I had not thought of that." 

" Moreover, barring its beginning and ending, our latest 
Note not only contained nothing in the smallest degree of- 
fensive but incidentally, perhaps even significantly, was six 
months in the making, thus directly affording half a year for 
continuance of the practises complained of and tacitly, con- 
formably to usage, another half year for responding. I 
suspect your Government will take the full allowance?" 

" Why shouldn't we?" 

' ' I know of no reason ; and I doubt if you will hear any 
very loud outcries from America if you do. But what I wish 
to learn is whether, not as a people, but as a Government, 
you consider that you have any really grave cause for dissat- 
isfaction with the course pursued by the American Admin- 
istration?" 

The Minister rose from his chair and paced the floor. 
Then he said: 

" First let me ask: Is there a likelihood or a possibility 
of your Government prohibiting or limitating the export of 
munitions?" 

" Not the slightest." 

' ' Then I say no. That is all we want. We and our allies 
combined are rich enough, in both men and money, to win this 
war beyond the shadow of a doubt. All we are going to need 
is guns and ammunition." 

"But I have heard on all sides that after April or May 
you will be able to furnish an ample supply for both your- 
selves and your allies." 

' ' That is not the fact, and if any such impression exists 
in America I beg you to do all you can to dissipate it. We 
now have more than a million men and women doing ad- 
mirable work in more than two thousand factories and we 
hope to increase the number greatly, but even so we shall 
need more and more — all, in fact, we can get." 

' ' I infer that you do not concur in the confident anticipa- 
tion expressed to me yesterday by one of your colleagues 
that the war will end in July, precisely as predicted by Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg. " 

" What is your own opinion?" 

" Undoubtedly of as little and possibly of as much value 
as any I have heard. First, that while Germany can be 
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made to suffer privations through the activities of your fleet, 
she can never be starved into submission. Secondly, that 
the French and English troops cannot reasonably hope to 
cross the Bhine in preponderating numbers." 

The Minister made no sign, but asked quietly, " And 
then?" 

" That the only sure method of winning a real triumph is, 
while holding a great body of the enemy to protect their 
West Front, to train, equip and officer, with the aid maybe of 
the Japanese, a mighty, irresistible Russian army. And 
that would require time — a deliberate dedication of at least 
two and probably three years to make certain the result." 

The Minister sighed and said: 

" I cannot admit that you are right; I do not insist that 
you are wrong. But," he added slowly and with the utmost 
seriousness, " there may appear another way " — and then 
after a moment he elucidated his thought with notable pre- 
cision and particularity — but not for publication. 

It was a most extraordinary dissertation by a no less ex- 
traordinary man. 

At the close of the conversation the visitor repeated the 
final words addressed by a recruiting sergeant to a motley 
crowd on Ludgate Hill: 

" And now, my lads, you want to be on the winning side, 
don't you? Well, for sixteen months the Germans have been 
trying to win and have failed. And for sixteen months the 
British have been trying to lose and they've failed. Now 
who's going to win?" 

The Minister smiled grayly. 

" It is," he said quietly, " a perfect picture of the situ- 
ation." 

And such, indeed, it seems to be. 

The most increasingly powerful man in the Empire sat 
deep in his chair following intently the oral report of one of 
his multitude of spies, arrived by a circuitous route that af- 
ternoon from Austria. It was an admirably told account of 
actual conditions, intensely interesting, but long and tiring 
and, when the spy had gone, his employer heaved a sigh of 
relief. 

" You are quite right," he said, continuing a conversa- 
tion which had been interrupted by the arrival of the spy, 
" there is not a particle of feeling in England against the 
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American people. In point of fact, there exists rather a 
sense of sympathy arising from a notion that their real atti- 
tude has been misrepresented. It is your Government only 
that is criticized, and that not severely by thoughtful persons 
who look ahead." 

" And the concrete cause — " 

" Is to be found in the rooted belief, constantly reiterated, 
that we are fighting your battle and that your Government 
not only treats the common enemy with the greater consider- 
ation but seems to go out of its way to annoy and harass us." 

" But we have not asked anybody to fight any battle for 
us." 

" Quite so. That is one reason why I do not share the 
common feeling of resentment." 

" The suggestion, moreover, is frequently made that the 
navalism of England is no more defensible than the militar- 
ism of Germany." 

" As to that, one lesson at least, it seems to me, may be 
drawn from this war by America. If England had not inter- 
posed, France would have been crushed and the eyes of the 
conqueror would have turned instantly to the "Western Hemi- 
sphere. I suppose you are aware that the German General 
Staff had formulated plans for the invasion of the United 
States as complete in every detail as were their plans for 
invading France. But for the British fleet, at this moment 
your great seaboard cities, your National Capital and the 
entire area containing munition factories would be at the 
mercy of that General Staff. There is no question under 
the sun of that fact and there is hardly less doubt that, if 
Germany should win, opulent America would have to pay 
the great indemnity that could not be squeezed out of the 
exhausted Allies. Practically, therefore, it seems to me 
plain that at this juncture in the world's history German 
militarism is the living menace of America, and British 
navalism is her salvation. It is a point worth considering at 
any rate." 

" And the lesson — " 

"Is to be drawn from our bitter experience and from 
your own original policy : In times of peace, prepare for war. 
Because the Allies are certain to win — in time — is no suffi- 
cient reason for positively criminal negligence to insure 
your tremendous belongings. But can the Democratic party 
be relied upon to provide preparedness, as you call it, 
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promptly and adequately? Does your President mean busi- 
ness or will he only write Notes to the Congress?" 

The visitor declined to hazard a response, upon the 
ground that at the moment nobody could tell whether the 
Administration is really awake or only talking in its sleep. 

THE FINANCES OF THE WAR 

Great Britain is the banker of the Allies. It is true that 
a remarkable and quite unexampled popular loan has re- 
cently been subscribed in France. It is also true that Russia 
has developed unexpected financial strength. Nevertheless, 
as in more than one former conflict, Great Britain is pro- 
viding money for her allies and is confidently looked to as 
the ultimate source of the proverbial sinews of war. The 
fiscal condition and outlook of that country may, therefore, 
be regarded as indicative of the general financial state of 
that side of the great war; as the condition of Germany's 
finances is of the other side. The beginning of a new calendar 
year is also a convenient time to consider these conditions. 

Mr. McKenna, the Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
has estimated the expenses of his Government during the 
year which has just ended at $8,000,000,000 ; which is by far 
the largest yearly bill that any nation in history has ever had 
to meet. We may perhaps form our best estimate of it by 
noting that it is about twice the cost of our four years of 
Civil War. Of this stupendous sum probably $1,500,000,000 
has been met from taxation, leaving $6,500,000,000 to be 
covered by loans, foreign and domestic. In July last a loan 
of $3,000,000,000 was successfully made, but another loan of 
equal amount will be needed to carry the Government 
through to April 1 next. By that time, Mr. McKenna 
reckons, the Government will be spending at the rate of $10,- 
000,000,000 a year, and its revenue from taxation of all kinds 
will be at the rate of only $2,000,000,000. If, therefore, the 
war lasts for another year, from April 1, there will be need 
of new loans amounting to $8,000,000,000. It may indeed be 
that more than this will be needed, if the other nations call 
upon Great Britain for more aid. During the last year the 
United Kingdom has loaned to its allies some $2,000,000,000. 
How much they may need in the next year is an interesting 
subject of speculation. Their demands at any rate are more 
likely to increase than to diminish. 
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How is Great Britain to meet these demands of her own 
and her allies' Governments? And especially, since this is 
supposed to be a war of exhaustion, or a contest in endurance, 
how does her fiscal competency compare with that of the 
banker of the Central Powers, Germany? 

According to the most trustworthy calculations made in 
recent years, just before the war, Great Britain's forty-seven 
million people have a total income of $10,750,000,000, or $230 
a head; while the sixty-eight millions of Germany have an 
income of $9,800,000,000, or $145 a head. Great Britain is 
therefore considerably the richer nation of the two. But 
Germany is by far the more thrifty, for before the war her 
people were spending only $115 a head against the $190 of the 
British. Thus the average expenditure was $75 a head 
yearly less in Germany than in Great Britain. If the British 
were to exercise sufficient economy to reduce themselves to 
the German standard of living, or of expense, they would 
save no less than $3,525,000,000, yearly ; a sum which would 
go far toward meeting the extraordinary demands of the war. 

But that was the German standard before the war. Now, 
under the stress of the conflict and its pecuniary demands, 
Germans have effected economies which have reduced their 
average expenditures from $115 to only $80 a year. If it 
were possible for the British to do the same they would save 
$110 each, or a total of $5,170,000,000 a year; or half the 
expenses of the Government. It may not be possible to do 
this. Unchangeable circumstances make it impossible for 
the British to live as cheaply as do the Germans. But the 
calculation suggests the great possibilities of thrift in the 
United Kingdom. Simply the abandonment of drinking 
habits will effect a saving of $850,000,000 a year; beside in- 
creasing by a comparable amount the productive efficiency of 
the nation by the diversion of the men now engaged in the 
liquor industry to other occupations. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that the income 
figures which we have quoted are those of ante-bellum years, 
and that they have been affected to some extent, probably un- 
favorably, by the war. Some 3,000,000, or one-third of the 
most efficient workmen of the kingdom, have been withdrawn 
from industrial pursuits for military service. Their places 
have, however, been filled with boys and women to so good 
purpose that the most competent authorities estimate the de- 
crease in productive efficiency to be considerably less than 
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ten per cent ; a decline which is practically negligible, in view 
of the fact that in some respects there has been a decided in- 
crease in income since the compilation of the figures which we 
have quoted. Also it will not escape observation that the with- 
drawal of so many men has comparably reduced the cost of 
maintenance of the nation, their expenses now forming a 
part of the military expenditure. 

The finances of Germany are not as well known to the 
world as those of Great Britain, but enough is known to make 
it seem exceedingly doubtful if that empire is as well pre- 
pared to endure prolonged and excessive pecuniary strain 
as is its rival. It is true that comparison is difficult, for the 
reason that the fiscal policies of the two nations are based 
upon exactly opposite grounds. Great Britain depends upon 
her ability to secure all needed supplies, of food and what 
not else, from abroad; a policy in which she is supported by 
her unquestioned command of the high seas. Germany, on 
the other hand, reckons upon being self -supplying, from her 
own domestic resources; a policy which is practically en- 
forced upon her by her loss of sea-power. There are, of 
course, immense advantages in the latter system, provided 
that it can be successfully maintained — provided, that is, 
that the nation is self-sustaining and sufficient unto itself. 
In the present case there are increasing indications that Ger- 
many cannot permanently, or much longer, supply her own 
requirements, in other essential goods than food. 

Again, while Germany is vastly more self-sufficient for 
supplies than Great Britain, she is to even a greater extent 
more lacking in affiliated support. Scarcely any of her 
colonies were ever a source of profit to her, or even self- 
supporting, and now she has lost them all, anyway, save 
one, and from it she is completely cut off, and of it she is 
likely soon to be deprived of so much as nominal ownership. 
On the other hand, Great Britain's immense and immensely 
wealthy colonial empire remains intact and unimpaired in 
prosperity. More than a dozen years ago that empire, out- 
side of the United Kingdom, was estimated by conservative 
authorities to have a capital of $36,500,000,000, and a yearly 
income of $6,900,000,000. Those gigantic resources, con- 
siderably more than half as great as those of the United 
Kingdom itself, are being placed at the service of the Im- 
perial Government with extraordinary readiness and gen- 
erosity, and must constitute a potent factor in the finances 
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of the war. On the whole, therefore, the new year opens 
with a cheerful prospect for the Allies in the prosecution of 
a war of pecuniary endurance. If the struggle is to be de- 
cided by such endurance, the ultimate outcome of it is scarcely 
to be regarded as a matter of doubt. 

LEARN TO THINK NATIONALLY 

Joseph Chambebiain, who was the greatest of all Great 
Britain's Colonial Ministers, sounded the keynote of his ad- 
ministration in the exhortation to his fellow citizens that 
they should " Learn to think Imperially." They were to 
regard themselves, that is to say, not merely as Englishmen, 
or Canadians, or Australians, but as citizens of the world- 
embracing British Empire; and they were to devise and to 
support those policies which were best, not merely for Eng- 
land, or Canada, or Australia, but for the entire empire. 
Nor was this sheer altruism. Rather was it the shrewdest 
and most far-seeing altruism, since the good of the whole 
was the good of all its parts. 

It is high time for us to take a leaf from Mr. Chamber- 
lain's book. More than a century and a quarter has passed 
since the adoption of the Constitution made us a nation. 
More than half a century has passed since the ending of the 
last and greatest menace to the perpetuity of that nation. 
Yet too often there is need of the exhortation that we shall 
" think nationally " : not as New Yorkers or as Calif ornians, 
not as New Englanders or as Westerners or as Southerners, 
but as Americans ; and that we shall consider and shall pro- 
mote those Governmental policies which are best calculated 
to serve the welfare not merely of our own Congressional dis- 
trict, or State, or section of a country in which sectionalism 
should long ago have been forever dead, but of the entire 
Continental Republic. 

We are told, for example, that the " Middle West " takes 
comparatively little interest in the question of national de- 
fense. Its cities are not open to bombardment by a hostile 
fleet. It has no fear that an invading army, should one ever 
land upon these shores, would penetrate so far as to reach 
its borders. It feels secure, and sympathizes little with what 
it regards as the semi-hysterical fears of the coast. 

Now, we cannot believe that such sentiments prevail as 
widely as some have said. We sincerely hope that they do 
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not prevail at all. We are certain that some of the most 
clear-headed and broad-minded of our statesmen are to be 
found in that very region. But because it is said so often 
that such ideas do exist there, it is worth while to point out 
that the heart of the continent is just as much interested in 
the security of the coast as is the coast itself. The pros- 
perity of the "West depends upon that of the East. The great 
producing States would suffer grievously should disaster 
befall the great industrial centres, or should the ports be 
raided and our commerce be destroyed. Illinois and Ne- 
braska have need of New York and Boston, just as surely 
as the latter have need of the former. It is the commerce 
of the Western plains and prairies, just as much as of the 
Eastern cities and factories, that is to be protected by our 
fleet. It is the duty and it is to the interest of the great coast 
cities and States to see that justice and equity are done to 
the farmers and miners and stock- raisers of the West; and 
it is equally incumbent upon the West to see that the coast 
is secured against alien ravages. Both regions need to think 
nationally. 

States have been known now and then to hold lightly the 
treaty obligations of the United States, when they have 
imagined them to run counter to their local interests. They 
have made local laws denying to aliens the rights and privil- 
eges guaranteed to them by treaties which the National Gov- 
ernment has made and for the faithful observance of which 
the National Government is responsible. They have con- 
doned the violent acts of mobs against aliens who were en- 
titled to the protection of the Federal Government under 
treaty stipulations. The National Government has had to 
make the best of it; sometimes to pay large sums as in- 
demnity for the lawless acts of citizens of States for which 
the States themselves would give no satisfaction and would 
pay no indemnity. Yet if such lawless acts should at any 
time provoke war and a foreign enemy should attack the 
coasts of those offending States, there would be a quick and 
agonized call for the National Government to come to the 
States' relief and to protect them from the harm which they 
themselves had invited. Such States need to think nation- 
ally. 

We have known some churches and foreign missionary 
societies to deprecate " militarism." They have told us 
how many missionaries could be supported, or how many 
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copies of the Bible could be printed and circulated in heathen 
parts, for the cost of a single warship. Yet whenever a 
" Boxer " outbreak occurs, or mission stations anywhere in 
the world are in danger of attack, none are more prompt and 
exigent than they in asking for and in confidently expecting 
speedy and efficient succor from the navy and army of the 
nation. How can that succor be given if the Government 
does not provide the very means which they have been op- 
posing? They need to think nationally. 

When Governor Magoon was sent to Cuba during our 
last intervention in that island, he said, as the result of his 
investigation, that the troubles which made the need of in- 
tervention had arisen through popular lack of appreciation 
of the collective and general benefits of good legislation. 
Each man wanted laws to benefit him without regard for his 
neighbor. We shall not give cause for intervention in our 
affairs, and if we should there would be none to intervene. 
But we ought not in any degree or respect to make the same 
error that we undertook to correct in the Cubans. We should 
unfailingly appreciate the collective benefits of our Govern- 
mental laws, treaties and administrative acts, and realize 
that if they are good for all they are good, in the last analy- 
sis, for each. The highest welfare of the whole Republic is 
the highest welfare of each component State. Learn to think 
not merely as individuals, nor as inhabitants of a certain 
city or State, but as citizens of the whole nation. 

CITIZENS OR SUBJECTS? STATE OR CROWN? 

Civic evolution sets up another mighty landmark. It was 
denoted the other day in a remark in the British Parliament, 
so incidental and by the way as to command no public atten- 
tion, yet in fact fraught with epochal and epical significance. 
Mr. Montagu, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, was 
speaking about the fiscal necessities of the Government dur- 
ing the war, and the manner in which the nation was ex- 
pected to meet them. Then he said: 

" Every citizen ought to be prepared to put at least one- 
half of his current income at the disposal of the State, either 
in the form of a tax or a loan." 

Doubtless the average hearer and reader of that speech 
regarded the substance more than the form. It was the mag- 
nitude of the demand upon the public purse that commanded 
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attention. An income tax of fifty per cent on all incomes 
was a tremendous proposal. Yet there was something still 
more important in Mr. Montagu's remarks. This was a case 
in which the letter was greater than the spirit; or perhaps 
in which the real spirit was subtly denoted in the form of the 
letter. 

The permanent gist of the matter is not in the call for 
half of all men's incomes. That is a temporary war measure. 
It lies rather in the reference to men not as subjects but as 
citizens, and to the Government not as the Crown but as the 
State. Hitherto in Great Britain, as still in some other lands, 
reference has been to " subjects of the Crown." The change 
from that to " citizens of the State " is a degree of evolution 
which amounts to revolution. Brougham once said, in speak- 
ing of the jury system, that King, Lords and Commons, the 
whole machinery of the State, end in simply bringing twelve 
good men into a box. It would be a not unworthy sequel to 
say that Reform bills and Franchise acts, all the progressive 
legislation since the Georgian era, if not since the Plan- 
tagenets, end in calling a subject a citizen, and the Crown the 
State. 

The change is real and not merely nominal. Mr. Mon- 
tagu's phrases, whether intentionally or unintentionally, 
were the index and record of inexorable processes which 
have long been going on in the United Kingdom and which 
have now reached their triumphant culmination. It is a 
fact that Englishmen are now as truly citizens as are the 
inhabitants of a republic. In some respects they are actually 
more influential as individual members of the body politic 
than are Americans or Frenchmen. Equally true is it that 
instead of the King's being able to say, as earlier English 
as well as French Kings could say, " L'Etatf c'est Moil " 
the State, were it vocal, might truly say, " The Crown? it is 
an appanage of mine ! " 

In that circumstance is, obviously, the greatest possible 
security of the Crown, the title of which is thus made to rest 
upon the popular will. Subjects of a Crown might be dis- 
affected and might rise in revolt. The security of the Crown 
lay in brute force, or in some skill in persuading the people to 
be content with their subjection. Citizens of a State choose 
their own form of government, and if they retain the Crown 
that fact is a demonstration of their voluntary preference for 
that form. Some day their preference may change, or it 
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may not. There is all the difference in the world between 
a people subject to the Crown and a Crown subject to the 
people. 

The one great contrast between citizens and subjects, be- 
tween State and Crown, is in Europe, between the belligerents 
in the great war. In Germany all men are still subjects of the 
Crown. The personal sovereign is still the supreme power. 
He is the State. Nor can all the popular enthusiasm for the 
sovereign, and all the devotion to the Crown and dynasty, 
alter that fact. When we think of the policy of Germany, 
of what she is aiming at in this war, of what terms of peace 
she would or would not accept, we think solely and rightly 
of the Emperor. It is with him that the last word lies, and 
not with Parliament or Constitution. But when we think 
similarly of Great Britain we think not of George V, but of 
Parliament and Ministers elected by the people, with whom 
the last word rests. Even when we think of Russia, thought 
turns not so much toward the one-time Autocrat as toward 
the Ministers who are increasingly accountable to the popu- 
larly elected Duma. 

It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that one of 
the prime issues of this war, then, is that between citizens 
and subjects, between State and Crown. On the one side, 
States composed of citizens ; on the other, Crowns command- 
ing their subjects. Such a contest can have only one possible 
ending. 



